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Memorabilia. | 


THE Society of Australian Genealogists 

has sent us a copy of its first Newsletter, 
from which we take the following, printed 
under the heading: “ Be a local historian ”: 


At present we are carrying on with voluntary 
labour. This entails an enormous amount of work 
on the willing horse and makes progress much 
slower than we would wish. 

We therefore encourage such of our members as 
can assist, to be local historians. That is to cover 
for us, genealogically, the area in which they either 
live, work, or visit. For those who are energetic 
and have the opportunity there are church registers 
to be copied (access can usually be obtained by 
reputable persons on application to the minister) 
and graveyard tombstones to be copied—these fre- 

uently give valuable information not recorded in 
the church register. ; 

For those who can better work indoors there is 
the collection of press cuttings and the interviewing 
of local .identities, recording their reminiscences and 
securing, if possible, copies of entries in family 
bibles, old photographs and documents, etc. 

Those who undertake this work will find them- 
selves well repaid in adopting an occupation that 
gives them a status in their immediate community 
as “a local historian.” They will find that their 
hobby costs them little or nothing and that they are 
being constantly brought in touch with Dg from 
distant parts, in fact they make friends in a way 
they would never have dreamed possible. They will 
be referred to for their knowledge from most un- 
expected places and should their work become in 
any way extensive their name is attached to their 
researches (as the Smith Index, or say, the Brown 
Catalogue.) 

Those who care to undertake this work should 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary, Society of 
Australian Genealogists, G.P.O. Box 860, Sydney, 
when full particulars will be forwarded. Non- 
members who send suitable information with regu- 
larity will be forwarded the Sogiety’s Journal free 
of charge and, when visiting the City, will be wel- 
come to the Library and its social activities as a 
visitor, 

We are endeavouring to place our Society on the 
same footing as that of the well-known Society of 
Genealogists, London, and on a similar footing to 














the me | Genealogical Societies which flourish 
particularly in the United States of America, such 
as: Society of Mayflower Descendants, Descen- 
dants of Colonial Clergy, Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, First Families of Virginia, Huguenot Society 
of America, Daughters of Union Veterans, etc. 
These Societies exist in every civilised country in 
the world as far apart as Iceland and Austria, the 
Transvaal and the Barbados. 


We shall, as soon as we have the space, 


print the four queries included in their first ° 


number, and readers may send replies either 
to ‘Notes and Queries,’ or direct to the 
Australian address given above. 


R. Albert B. Corey, who has been recently 
appointed State Historian for New York 
State, contributes to the July issue of New 
York History an excellent paper which 
enumerates the basic principles for the suc- 
cessful organization of what might be 
termed a State Historical Service. He stresses 
the value of having county, city, town and 
village historians who send the results of 
their labours to a central office or library 
where a vast collection of material apper- 
taining to one county, or, in the case of 
America, a State, is built up. Dr. Corey 
rightly says that “the scope of history is 
so wide, taking in as it does all the varied 
interests of man—his acts, his thoughts, his 
hopes, his fears, his possessions . . .” As 
Aileen Fox said in a recent broadcast 
(printed in The Listener of 10 Aug. 1944) 
“ the stuff of history proper seems composed 
of wars, of treaties, of ceremonies which 
impinge but little on the daily lives of 
ordinary folk; only a few historians, like the 
late Eileen Power, seem to wish to penetrate 
beneath the pomp of the leisured minority 
to the circumstance of the working majority.” 
The teaching of history by means of 
news-sheets is a comparatively recent inno- 


vation in America, and is described at length 


by Mr. Sylvan Hoffman (who conceived the 
idea) and Mr. C. Hartley Gratton. 

Miss Anna K. Cunningham, of Coopers- 
town, contributes a paper on Susan, the 
daughter of James Fenimore Cooper. 

An illustrated article on the work of 
Andrew Billings (1743-1808), a celebrated 
silversmith of Poughkeepsie is of consider- 
able merit, and more contributions of this 
type would help to lighten this Journal. 

The book reviews are, perhaps, rather too 
long, but the notes and comments on books 
and articles concerning New, York State are 
of value to the genealogist and historian. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AN ENGLISH XV-CENTURY 
PILGRIMAGE POEM. 


AMONG the documents published by 

Samuel Purchas in his ‘ Hakluytus Post- 
humus or Purchas his Pilgrimes’ (1625) is 
a poem which appears to have escaped the 
notice of almost all students who might 
have been expected to be interested in it, 
whether for its language, style, or content; 
it describes a pilgrimage to Compostella, 
Rome, and Jerusalem, probably in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, and is of 
some interest as an account of a journey 
actually performed, as well as for its itiner- 
aries and incidental notices. The only refer- 
ences to it that I have found are in 
Archaeologia, xxi (1827). 375n., 415n., and in 
“The Way of St. James,’ by Professor 
Georgiana Goddard King (Hispanic Society 
of America, 1920), who reprints the first part 
of the poem and identifies some of the 
places mentioned in it. In the present note 
[ am leaving aside the language and the 
literary character of the piece, with which 
I am not competent to deal; and the section 
relating to Palestine and Egypt, which can 
be profitably studied only in conjunction 
with other more or less contemporary 
accounts of the same area. My principal 
object is to identify as many as possible of 
the places in the itineraries. 

Purchas printed the poem, which contains 
about 1,700 lines, from a manuscript belong- 
ing to Sir Robert Cotton. It is no longer 
among the Cottonian MSS.; and I have not 
found it (I have not searched very care- 
fully) in the catalogue by Thomas Smith, 
1696; nor have I found any reference to 
copies of the poem. The only available 
text is then that of Purchas; and the original 
edition (1625; ii, 1230-45) must be consulted, 
as the reprint (Glasgow, 1905-7; vii, 527-70) 
contains some errors (chiefly due to defective 
type in the original edition). Although the 
manuscript is missing there is no reason 
to question the statements made by Purchas. 
The contents of the poem preclude its being 








1 With the exception of Dr. H. Thomas, to whom, 
as well as to several friends, I am indebted to en- 
couragement and help. 














a comparatively recent forgery. 

Purchas states that “the Author is un- 
knowne and his time: which yet is likely to 
have beene about two hundred yeares since.” 
This gives a date of about 1425 for the poem. 
This date is probably reliable. In the first 
place Purchas, Cotton, or a subordinate of 
the latter, presumably knew enough palae- 
ography to make a fairly good estimate (the 
manuscript may have provided other evi- 
dence now lost). Secondly Purchas prints as 
part of the poem a note in Latin mentioning 
a journey which can be dated; if the note 
is by the author of the poem, as seems likely 
from the way in which it is fitted into the 
text, then the date of the pilgrimage is 
certain, The passage runs: ; 

Thuse partet I from Rome to Venys tovn 

After the fest of our Lady Anunciation. 

And bode there for my passage 

To the holy Land I toke my viage. 

De ciuitate Romana recessi in comitiua 

Domini Magistri Walteri Meddeford, vsq; 

Venice et sic ad Terram Sanctam cum 

Domino Priore Sancti lohannis London, &c. 

Then from Venis I schall you telle, 

Wiche is the waie be water, and hull. 
Walter Medford, who was Dean of Wells 
from 1413 to 1423, being licensed by the 
king to go on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
an order to the keepers of the passage at 
the various ports was issued on 5 Dec. 1421 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1419-22, p. 174); he made 
his will, in which he refers to his going 
abroad, on 15 December of the same year; 
it was proved on 14 July 1423 (‘ The Register 
of Henry Chichele, archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ ed. E. F. Jacob, Canterbury and York 
Soc., ii, 250-6). The writer of the note 
must therefore have been on his journey 
in 1422 or 1423 (William Hilles, the prior 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
was licensed in 1419 to take abroad with 
him some clothing for his suite (Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1419-22, p. 18); his movements in 
the following years do not appear to be 
traceable). | Thirdly one of the political 
notices gives approximate covering dates: 

The Castell of Junke thei saie soo, 

That longeth the King of Nauerre too. (p. 1237b.) 
The castle is Navarino; it never belonged to 
the kings of Navarre, but about 1386 came 
into the possession of the Navarre Com- 
pany (a more or less predatory band) under 
Bordo de San Superan; it was garrisoned 
by the Venetians in 1417 and sold to them 
in 1423, being at that time owned by Cen- 
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ione Zaccaria, a successor of Bordo as 
Bice of Achaia (William Miller, ‘ The 
Patins in the Levant,’ 1908, pp. 318, 385; 
the name Navarino is older than the Navar- 
rese connection). Little reliance can be 
placed on the author’s silence as to the 
Venetian occupation, but it fits in with the 
other indications of the date. 
I have found nothing to identify the 
author. 
The author expressly claims to have made 
the journey which he describes: 
For I haue be thet, and sayn them alle (p. 12335) 
For I saie hem wit myn ee (p. 1244a) 
When he gives information at second hand 
he makes it clear: 
But I saw non of alle thoo: 
And therfor I make non mention, 


t of the places that I haue gon. 
wescticcs (p. [1241]d). 


These saie I nought, but by herd telle, 

Written in a Tabull in the Hull: 

Therfor I telle as I hit saie, ; ’ 

Who that cometh thether he maie asaie. 

(p. 1243a). 

I have found no connection between his 
poem and any other English poem, except 
in the brief notice of Rome; here he re- 
produces a passage from ‘ The Stacyons of 
Rome,’ a version close to the Cotton MS. 
Caligula A ii (Early English Text Society, 
original ser, no. 15, ‘ Political, religious, and 
love poems,’ ed. Furnivall, reprint, 1903, 
p. 143); he omits some lines but adds two 
which are probably genuine, although they 
are not given in any published version. The 
passages relating to Palestine show no rela- 
tion to ‘The Stacyons of Jerusalem’ as 
printed by C. Horstmann (Altenglische 
Legenden, neue Folge, 1881, pp. 355-66; from 
MS. Ashmole Ixi, f. 128); or to the poems 
by William Wey printed in his ‘Itinerary’ 
(Roxburghe Club, 1857). 

On his pilgrimage the author presumably 
followed established routes as far as pos- 
sible and many of the places mentioned by 
him can be identified with confidence. But 
there are some difficulties, due either to his 
original errors or to bad transmission of 
the text. A name is sometimes out of order, 
sometimes so badly rendered as to make 
any identification guess-work. 

The names are given below as they are 
given in Purchas, the original edition; each is 
followed by the identification in brackets, 
with a question mark if it is unusually doubt- 





ful; where I have nothing to suggest the 
name is left without further note. I have 
generally omitted the statements sometimes 
given about the distances from place to place. 
For the identifications I have used various 
atlases and maps; as far as possible those 
provided by Baedeker. I regret not having 
been able to consult any portolans or enough 
other comparative material. 

The pilgrim sets out from Plummouth 
(Plymouth) and lands in the Trade of 
Bretany (Brittany; I can find no satisfactory 
explanation of “ the Trade”); then through 
the Race (the Race of Brittany: see ‘O.E.D.”’) 
to Burdewez (Bordeaux), Bayon (Bayonne), 
and Petypont St. Ienouhe (St. Jean-Pied-de- 
Port; Miss King suggests confusion with St. 
Genou, but I cannot find a place of this 
name in the required area), the first town 
of Naueron (Navarre). Then through the 
Dale of Rounceuale (Roncesvalles), with its 
minster of Austin canons, to Pampylyon 
(Pampeluna), Keer, the Gruon in Spayne, 
the last town of Naveron (Logrofio; the 
pilgrim also calls it the Grune), and Sent 
Dominico (Santo Domingo de la Calzada). 
Then follow Grunneole, Pount Roie, Pount 
Paradise, and Borkez. The last is Burgos 
and Grunneole is possibly Grafion, a league 
from Santo Domingo; but this leaves the 
two bridges unexplained; perhaps the pil- 
grim confused Burgos with Burguete near 
Roncesvalles, and here repeats his route in 
reverse order, from Santo Domingo to Bur- 
guete. In that case Grunneole is again 
Logrofio; Pount Roie Puente (de) la Reina; 
and Pount, Paradise a bridge of that name 
mentioned by Arnold von Harff (travelling 
1496-9; Der Pilgerfahrt, ed. E. von Groote, 
1860, p. 226), half-way between Pampelona 
and Burguete (it is also given by T. de 
Mayerne Turquet, Sommaire description de 
la France, etc., 1604, p. 243). But Borkez 
is Burgos in the forward journey, and the 
next places are Hospitall de Reyne (Hospital 
del Rey at Burgos?), Sent Antony, and 
Lyones (Leon). Across the bridge to the 
right is Sent Saluator (Miss King identifies 
this with Oviedo; I have been unable to 
trace there the relic mentioned in .the text); 
the road to the left across the bridge leads 
to Astergo (Astorga), Villa Frank (Villa- 
franca), the Mount (misprinted Mouut) of 
Fave (apparently between La Fava and 
Triacastela; von Harff, p. 232, with Le Guide 
du pelerin de S. Jacques de Compostella, ed. 
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J. Vielliard, 1938, p. 137), the Mount nostre 
Dame, Luaon (Lugo?), and Sent Iamez 
(Santiago de Compostella; for details of the 
church, the Mount Ioie, etc., see Miss King). 
Leaving there the pilgrim goes to Patrovum 
(Padron); the next line, 
Wher Sent Louder the ferst toun (p. 1232a.) 
Miss King interprets as 
Wher the Sent Londet the ferst toun. 


which is probably correct as regards mean- 
ing. 

The pilgrim now leaves the way of St. 
James and turns southward: to Pont 
Wederez (Pontevedra), Corpe Sante, which 
is the last town in Galise (Galicia); then, 
entering Portyngale (Portugal), Valence 
(Valenca), Priutia, Ponylyme (Ponte de 
Lima?), Porta (Porto), Colymbria (Coim- 
bra), Towrez (Torres Novas?), Sent Helena 
(Santarem?), Frankeuile (Villa Nova?), and 
Luschebon (Lisbon). The way now runs 
eastward: Kone (Coina), Palmele (Palmella), 
Sent Owell (Setubal), Landauere (Landeira), 
Kauerell (Cabrella), Mount Maior (Monte- 
moro Novo), Riolez (Arrayolos), Estermore 
(Estremoz), Borbe (Borba), Eluez (Elvas), 
and so to Baddeshose (Badajoz) in Castell 
(Castile; the kingdom, not the province; the 
people are Castelanez); then to Talevere 
(Talavera), Luggebon (Lobon), Paralez 
(Perales?), Mereda (Merida), Tovrez 
Iuliauez (Trujillanos?),.Sent Petro, Martyn 
Santio, Reyne (Villar de Rena?), Mater 
Calisea (Madregalejo?), Kanamare (Cana- 
mero?), and Sent Marie Kadalupe (Guada- 
lupe, the pilgrimage church). The way now 
turns south: Waldepalatia (Valdecaballeros), 
Asidera (Acedera), Elecampanario (Cam- 
panario), Quyntana (Quintana de la Serena), 
Salamea (Zalamea de la Serena), Lestaseelez, 
Maggaela (Maguilla), Bellrange (Berlanga), 
Walekanale (Guadalcanal), Caissaile (Cazalla 
de ia Sierra), Petrose (El Pedroso), Kante- 
lane (Cantillana), and so to Ciuyle (Seville). 
Then follow various places round Seville: 
Sent Lucar de Baramedez (San Lucar de 
Barrameda), the hill called Europa (appar- 
ently Gibraltar), the island of Porta (Puerto 
de Santa’ Maria?; it is not an island), the 
haven of Rota (Rota), Serethiez (Jerez?), 
Cordua (Cordova), and Calys (Cadiz). 

The pilgrim now proposed travelling by 
sea to Ienne (Genoa), but owing to the 
danger of “enemyez” went overland; the 
itinerary is however badly broken. Enter- 





ing the Reyme of Arogony (realm of 
Aragon), he goes by Monshow (Monzon), 
Leide (Lerida), Sent Pere de Mont, and Sent 
Mari de Mount Serrat {also Sent Marie de 
Serrat; Montserrat), to Barsilon (Barcelona) 
and Perpynian (Perpignan). Then by Salso 
(Salces), Narbon (Narbonne), Tour Sent 
Denise, which is “ the last place of Aragony ” 
(evidently an error), Mount Pylerez (Mont- 
pelier), Castell Ryse in the land ruled by the 
Dolphyn (Dauphin), to Auinion, where 
Prouince begins (Avignon; Provence). The 
account of the journey from here to Genoa 
provides several difficulties. First to Sushee, 
““taward Marie Magdaleyn,” who lies in the 
convent of the Friars Preachers (the Sainte 
Baume), then 30 leagues to Sent Antonee 
(St. Antoine near Valence); then Port Dawn- 
ton, Sent Lyon, and, entering the mountains, 
the “ Cite’ of Mount Riall (Montmélian?); 
then, on the way to the Mount of Cyneez 
(Mont Cenis), the toun of Sent Iohan (St. 
Jean de Maurienne?). There is now a digres- 
sion: there are four mountains on the way 
to Rome: (besides Mont Cenis) Mount 
Bernard (the St. Bernard) by Sawoie (Savoy); 
Mount Godarde (St. Gothard), by Lake 
Luterne (Lucerne; a transcriber’s slip), Bel- 
son (Bellinzona), and Millayne (Milan), to 
Tuskennez (Tuscany); and the route through 
Almayn (Germany), called the “ Marchan- 
dez waie.” Returning to Mont Cenis, the 
pilgrim goes to Hespitale Sent Antony; then 
by Pynnerole (Pinerolo) in the duchy of Mil- 
layn (Milan), Mount Rigall, and Sauoune 
(Savona), to Ienne (Genoa). 

The pilgrim now goes “ by the Riuer of 
Jenne” to Mount Ros and Mount Vernage 
(Vernazzo?), and to Geoa (Genoa re- 
peated?). The itinerary now improves: by 
Sarazan (Sarzana), Pount Sent Petre (Ponte 
S. Pietro, between Maggiano and Lucca), 
Luke (Lucca), Pise (Pisa), Florence 
(Florence), Sene (Siena), Sent Clerico (San 
Quirico d’Orcia), Rede Cofer (Radicofani), 
Aquapedant (Acquapendente), Bolsen (Bol- 
sena), Mount Flastkon (Monte Fiascone), 
Viteherbe (Viterbo), Castell Sent Laurence 
(apparently San Lorenzo Nuovo; it lies how- 
ever between Acquapendente and Bolsena), 
Sowterez in Lence (Sutri; I cannot explain 
“in Lence”), and Castell Susanne (Baccano?) 
to Rome (Rome). The only place-names 
here are Transeibo (Trastevere) and Leone 
(the Leonine city). 

The pilgrim now turns north: to Tode 
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(Todi) on the Tibere (Tiber), Peruse (Peru- 
gia), Assise (Assisi), Remule “the Vniversite” 
(presumably Bologna; I cannot explain the 
name), Frannkeleyn (Francolino), Cordula 
(Corbola?), Cholye (Chioggia?), Palestyne 
(Pellestiria), and Malemoke (Malamocco), to 
Venis (Venice), — 

The pilgrim now embarks near the abbey 
of Sent Nicolas, two miles south-east of 
Venice (S. Nicolé di Lido), and sails to “a 
N’yle land” called Istera (Istria), passing 
by Pyrane (Pirano), Vmago (Umago), Cite 
Noue (Cittanova), Parenter (Parenzo), Vst- 
hall (Orsera?), Ryne (Rovigno?), and Pole 
(Pola). He next sails “be the partiez of 
Sclauony ” (Slavonia) to the islands of Nedo, 
Kerso (Cherso), Sarsyg (Sansego?); then, a 
hundred miles further, Geagere, where is 
the castle of Sent Michell; then by Beneto, 
Tregora (Trau?), Spolita (Spalato?); then, 
seventy miles further, Micella; then Lissa 
(Lisa), the Mount of Sent Andrew (island 
of S. Andrea?), Boiea (Busi?), Letena 
(Lesina), Cursula (Curzola), Cassa (Cazza), 
Pelagus (Pelagosa?), Augusta (Lagosta), 
Milida (Meleda), Drogonse (Ragusa), “ the 
chef Cite of alle Sclaueny.” Then sixty miles 
to Cattera (Cattaro), where begins the land 
of Abonnez (Albania; also called Abony). 
Then Tyuerye (Antivari?), Dulceny (Dul- 
cigno), Durace (Durazzo), Valona (Valona, 
Avlona), and Saisino (also called Saisyneo; 
Saseno), which is fifty miles by sea from the 
Reme of Pyele (the realm of Apulia). Mare 
Adriaticum (“ the grete See of Adrian ”’) ends 
and the Grikkez See begins here. First 
several islands: Curfew (Corfu), with a 
castle called “Aungelle (S. Angelo by Palae- 
okastrizza); then Paxsew (Paxo), the Ile of 
Dowgate (Cape Ducato on Leucadia or 
Santa Maura); the Blake Castell there; 
Cefolonia (Cephalonia), Gavut (Zante?), 
Stryualle (Strivali), Prodo (Prodano or 
Prote). The pilgrim then sails past the 
Morrea (later called Morez; the Morea); 
first the Castell of Iunke belonging to the 
King of Nauerre (Navarino, formerly Port 
Jonc; see above, p. 000); on a hill ten miles 
further the church of Sent Teodete; then 
Modome (Modon, Methone), Sapientia 
(Sapienza), Seuerigo (perhaps Cetherigo 
below), and so towards Candy (Candia, 
Crete). This part of the journey is now 
given in greater detail: from Modyn 


- (Modon; see above), it is eighteen miles to 


Corona (Koroni); then 


| 





We saie a Cite hight Diamande: 

As a Diamande hit is maked, 

Couoret wit snow, and neuer naked. (p. 12375.) 
This is presumably Mt. Lykédimo, in 
antiquity Ta Mathia, which appears to have 
been pronounced formerly “Ta Mandia.” 
Then Moirema, a castle; then Cherigo 
(Cerigo, Cythera); then other islands, 
Cetherigo, Gnego, Ancello (possibly Ceri- 
gotto, Anticythera). The pilgrim now comes 
to Candy (Crete), first to Cananea (Canea), 
then Retimo (Rethymno), Candy (Candia, 
Herakleion), and Setea (Sitia). Apparently 
on the way to Setea are Capa S. Ion or, in 
English, “S. Johanez heued” (C. St. 
Iohannes) and Spina longa (Spinalunga). 

With the departure from Crete fresh diffi- 
culties begin. The islands mentioned are 
Refrenan, Styppea, Awgeo (Avgonisi?), 
Nazaree (Nisyros?), Nysserey (Nisyros 
again?), with Turky (Turkey) beyond it, and 
then Rodez (Rhodes). In the island are 
Newtoun (Villanova), Sancta Maria de Ful- 
maro (perhaps M. Filermo, marked on the 
map in Purchas, p. 1221), and Rodez the 
city (Rhodes). From the island the pilgrim 
goes to Castell Ruge (Castellorizo); he passes 
in sight of Ciprese (Cyprus), Baaf (Baffo, 
Paphos, here apparently regarded as a 
separate island), and Carmeyn de Surry 
(Carmel in Syria), and so comes to Port 
Iaaf (also Iaf and Iaff; Jaffa), 

When leaving the Holy Land the pilgrim 
sails from laff (Jaffa) to the Golf of Satelle 
(a town, Satalia, is marked on ‘the map in 
Purchas, p. 1192; apparently Adalia), with 
Mount Clere and the “chef heued of 
Synode” (C. Chelidonia?), and fifty miles 
further to Mirra (Myra, Dembre), whence 
the relics of St. Nicholas were translated to 
“ Basso, that is in the Pole Land” (Bari in 
Apulia). Thence to Cacabo (Kokova), 
Castell Ruge (Castellorrizo), “the  vij. 
heuedez ” (Yedi Burun), and Rodez (Rhodes). 
From Rhodes to Venice “ As I went I come 
home, I wis.” 

From Venice the pilgrim went to Padua 
(Padua), Castell Limimia, Bassayni, Bononia 
(Bologna), Castell Sent Iohan (S. Giovanni 
in Persiceto?), Mirandula (Mirandola), 
Hostia (Ostiglia), and Veron (Verona). He 
now follows the route already mentioned as 
“the Marchandez waie ”; a fuller and more 
accurate itinerary is to be found in the 
easily accessible compilation made by or 
for William Brewyn (published in transla- 
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tion by Canon C. E. Woodruff as ‘A XVth 
century guide-book to the principal churches 
of Rome,’ 1933). First to Castell Selucian, 
then Trent (Trento), Merane (Merano), 
Mount Sent Nicolas (in other itineraries this 
is placed between Trento and Merano), 
Nazaret (Nassereut), Kempton (Kempten), 
Memmyng (Memmingen), Vime (Ulm), 
Osselyng (Esslingen), Kipping (perhaps Gép- 
pingen misplaced; it lies between Ulm and 
Esslingen), Brushull (Bruchsal?), Duron, 
Spire (Speyer), Vormez (Worms), and Mence 
(Mainz). He then comes to Bynge (Bingen) 
on the Ryene (Rhine), which he descends 
by Wesell (Oberwesel?), Couelence (Cob- 
lenz), Andernak (Andernach), and Bun 
(Bonn), to Coleyn (Cologne). He then 
goes to Acon (Aachen), Mastrik (Maestricht), 
Diste (Diest), Macheleyn (Malines), Gaunt 
(Ghent), Burgez (Bruges), Newport (Nieu- 
port), Donkerke (Dunkirk), Grauenyng 
(Gravelines), and Calys (Calais), whence he 
apparently returned to England. 

The pilgrim unfortunately gives no account 
or clear indications of the time spent on his 
journey, nor has he much to say about its 
incidents; his one recorded adventure was a 
stormy séa passage on his return journey, 
so that he was very pleased to rest for a 
while at Rhodes. He gives some information 
about various coins in use, chiefly in Spain, 
Italy and Germany, occasionally giving rates 
of exchange. All the coins are easily identi- 
fiable except perhaps the “Jakkez” of 
Navarre, the sueldos of Jaca. In Spain he 
notes the presence of Jews, Saracens, and 
Moors, and occasionally describes the 
dresses worn by both sexes, and some cus- 
toms. As is to be expected, he had a 
very limited vocabulary for the description 
of towns and buildings; he is better quali- 
fied to deal with the fertility, or the reverse, 
of the districts and islands on his route. 
The fruits are interesting. Between Astorga 
and Villafranca 


The Raspis groeth ther in thi waie, 
Yf thee lust thou maie asaie. (p, 1231b.) 


This, if genuine, is more than a céntury older 
than the first occurrence of the word 


recorded in the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
{the form “raspberry” first occurs in the 
seventeenth century). He notes further olive 
trees and figs, the latter more especially with 
other fruit near Lerida: 








There is a plevntuose Contre. 

Twyez haruest ther thei haue, 

And figez full gret, so God me saue. 

Thei be like to a gret Wardon, 

Blew, and faat, as any Bacon. 

Ther groeth the Vyn men calle Tribian, 

Garnadez ar and Oryngez mony an. (p. 1233b.) 
A warden was a kind of baking pear. 
Garnades are pomegranates; they and 
oranges are already mentioned in an English 
poem of the fourteenth century. Tribian 
also grows between Pinerolo and Savona; 
it is perhaps the “ Trubidiane”” mentioned 
in a London mayoral proclamation of 1373 
(A. L. Simon, ‘ History of the Wine Trade 
in England,’ i, 215, 282). Some other wines 
are also mentioned. At Mount Vernage 
(Vernazzo) near Genoa “there groeth the 
Vernage vpon hee”; at Candy 

There groeth alle the Maluesy, 

That men haue in all Christyanty: 

Or in any place in the hethenese, 

And at Modyn alle the Romeney I wis. p. 1238a.) 
These are vernage, malvoisie or malmsey, 
and rumney. There are also passages relat- 
ing to fish; and in Portugal there is “ Bugell 
flesch,” which I cannot explain. 

The specimens given above should be 
enough to show that the value of the poem 
as literature is slight. But historically it 
appears to be of considerable interest and 
will perhaps be 
properly annotated modern edition. 


E. S. DE BEER. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE 
WASHINGTON PEDIGREE. 


[Tt is probably safe to affirm that, with the 

possible exception of Shakespeare’s, no 
pedigree has been the subject of so much 
research as that of the first President of the 
United States, Most of this assiduity, how- 
ever, has been directed to the discovery of 
documentary records; the other main source 
of information, heraldic evidence, has been, 
by comparison, overlooked, and, particularly, 
an item which all the documentary evidence 
so far discovered leaves unexplained, and 
with which, indeed, some of that evidence 
cannot well be reconciled. 

The grave-slab of Laurence Washington 
and his second wife Amee in Sulgrave 
Church, like his shield over the entrance to 
the house he built there, bears only the bars 
and molets of the well-known arms of 
Washington. But on the shields of his two 
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elder sons, and on that of his grandson, a 
second coat is introduced, quartered with his 
own, and therefore presumably derived from 
his marriage with an heiress wife. 

Robert, his eldest son, was buried accord- 
ing to his will, 1620, under his father’s 
stone, and therefore has no monument of 
his own; but his shield, formerly at Burton 
Hall, Loughborough, and now in a window 
at Sulgrave Manor, shows Washington quar- 
tering azure a cross paty, or fleury, between 
four cinquefoils gold, and impaling Light 




















Quartered arms of Washington, impaling Lewin, 
a io of the monument to Sir 
Laurence Washington and his wife, Anne Lewin, in 
Garsdon Church, 1643, made by P. S. Spokes for 
the National Buildings Record. 





of Radway Grange for his wife Elizabeth 
- daughter of Robert Light whom he married 
in 1565; and among the shields in the win- 
dows of Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, put in by 
his cousin Sir Thomas Kitson in 1598, is one 
. Showing Washington quartering the same 
coat. Laurence, the second son, was buried 
in the parish church of All Saints, Maid- 





stone in 1619, and his monument there bears 
the Washington arms with the same quarter- 
ing. His son, Sir Laurence, who bought the 
manor of Garsdon, Wilts, in 1640, was 
buried in the church there in 1643, and the 
cartouche of arms on his monument on the 
north wall of the chancel has Washington 
quartering the cross and cinquefoils and im- 
paling Lewin for his wife Anne, daughter 
of William Lewin (Visit. Kent 103, Harl. 
Soc. XLII). A stone shield formerly in the 
manor house at Garsdon, as recorded in 
Jackson’s edition of Aubrey’s ‘ Wiltshire Col- 
lections,’ p. 243, bore the same quartered 
coats. So does a seal inscribed “ Laur: 
Wasshington ” in the possession of his des- 
cendant Earl Ferrers, shown in Nichols’ 
‘History of Leicestershire,’ vol. iii, pl. xcix, 
Fig. 8. 

The source of this quartering is a major 
problem of the Washington genealogy, for 
the first President was a direct male descend- 
ant of the first of the family who bore it. 
There is nothing in the known ancestry of 
Laurence Washington to account for its 
adoption by his sons, and heraldic usage 
suggests that it was brought in by his own 
marriage. This cannot have been with his 
second wife, Amee, daughter of Robert Par- 
giter of Greatworth, for she was not an 
heiress, and her family arms were entirely 
different. His first wife, Elizabeth, whose 
maiden name is unknown, was the widow 
of William Gough, mercer, of Northampton. 
She brought considerable wealth -to her 
second husband but some, at least, of this 
was acquired through the will of her first 
(Genealogist’s Magazine, 1, No. 4, p. 49). 
Moreover the inscription on the grave-slab 
at Sulgrave records that the four sons of 
Laurence, including, presumably, Robert 
and Laurence, were the issue of the second 
marriage with Amee Pargiter, and the funeral 
certificate of Laurence the younger, printed 
in Misc. Gen. Her. 2nd Series, I, 173, states 
specifically that Laurence of Maidstone was 
the second son of Laurence of Sulgrave by 
the daughter of William Pargiter of Grit- 
worth. The certificate is wrong as to her 
father’s Christian. name, but it is difficult to 
assume that it is therefore wrong as to his 
surname also. 

A lease of Lady Day 1531 (Gen. Mag. I, 
4, p. 51) shows that Elizabeth Gough was 
already married to Laurence Washington at 
that date; if Robert and Laurence who died 
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1620, 1619 were her sons they must have 
lived well beyond the ordinary human span. 
The I.P.M. of their father, dated August 
1584, says that Robert, his heir, was then 
aged 40, which would make him born in 
1544 when Laurence, was almost certainly 
married to his second wife who died in 1564, 
the year before Robert’s marriage, after 
having borne him at least eleven children. 
It would seem, therefore, that the explana- 
tion of this mysterious quartering must be 


Robert Washington = ... 
| 


John Washington = Margaret 


sought among the marriages of Laurence 
Washington’s ancestors. Research here 
might also throw light on the reason for 
the adoption of the Christian name of 
Laurence, It has been suggested that the 
name was derived from an alliance with the 
Lawrence family of Gloucester and Dorset, 
who, as the Visitation of Dorset shows (Harl. 
Soc., xx, p. 63), quartered the Washington 
arms. This, according to a very dubious 
pedigree in the ‘ History of the Commoners’ 





Robert Kytson= ... 


| 
Kytson Sir Thomas Kytson= . 


William Gough= Elizabeth = Laurence Washington= Amy Pargiter | 


d. 1528 





r Sarcadanaee pncmenes pee a — ammeer ’ 


Laurence 
d. 16 


pviiettony: 


| 
Robert Washington = Elizabeth Light 
d. 1620 | 


Mary Washington = William Horsepoole 
d. 1644 t 


Laurence Washington = 
dv.p. 1616 | 
| 


Sir William Washington=... 
| d. 1652 

William Legge = Elizabeth d. and co.h. 
d. 1672 

George Legge = Barbara Archbold 

Ist Earl of 

Dartmouth 

d, 1691 ‘ 

Earls of Dartmouth 


pats cicisedahaitaencnnmegenapeitesinsiarpsatia ieocpiiial? 


George Washington 
Ist President U.S.A. 


lst Marquess Townshend | 
: 4 


iii, 64, was due to the marriage of James 
Lawrence, of Ashton, Lancs, with Matilda, 
daughter and heir of John Washington, in 
1252. But a family that loses its lands with 
its heiress does not commemorate the fact 
by adopting her new name in its surviving 
branches; and- although the Northampton 
Washingtons undoubtedly derived from Lan- 
cashire no pedigree has yet traced them to 
the stock of John Washington father of 
Matilda Lawrence. Neither has a connection 
yet been discovered between the Lancashire 


d. 1584 


Rev. Laurence Washington=... 


Katherine Kytson=Sir John Spencer 
, d. 1586 
Martha Dukes of 
Newce Marlborough and MI. 
ra —} Winston Spencer 
Churchill 


Washington 
19 


d. 1642 | 


Sir Laurence Washington = Anne Lewin 
d. 1643 

...= Laurence Washington 
| d. 1662 


ae 4 


Robert Shirley = Elizabeth Washington d. and h. 
Ist Earl Ferrers d. 1693 


Robert Shirley=.... 


James Compton = Elizabeth, Baroness Ferrers 
5th Earl of d. 1741 
Northampton 
George = Charlotte, Baroness 
Compton and Ferrers 
d. 1770 
Marquesses Townshend 


or Northampton Washingtons and _ the 
family deriving its name from Washington 
near Sunderland, in Durham. That they bore 
the same arms and therefore were of the 
same stock is clear from the coat quartered 
by the Tempests of Tong as descendants of 
the marriage of Eleanor, daughter and heir 
of Sir William Washington, of Washington 
with Sir William Tempest of Studley; this 
quartering may be seen in the church of 


hatchment of Robert Lowndes Stone Nor- 





Brightwell Baldwin, Oxon, on the funeral — 
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ton, d. 1892, a descendant of Isabel d. and 
co.-h. of William, son of Sir William Tem- 
pest and Elinor (‘History of the Com- 
moners ’ I, 289), and in the quarterings of the 
Grantley arms drawn for Edmondson’s 
‘Baronagium Genealogicum,’ vol. vi, pl. 98. 
The Queen’s ancestor, Sir George Bowes of 
Streatham, married a descendant of Diony- 
sia Mallory, sister of Isabel Tempest. Her 
Majesty, however, descends from his second 
marriage. His sister, Margery, was the wife 
of John Knox. 

Other monuments on which the Washing- 
ton arms appear may be mentioned as more 
or less relevant to the present inquiry. 

On the monument of George Legge, Ist 
Lord Dartmouth, in the church of Trinity 
Minories, London, 1691, is a shield with 
Legge quartering Washington with Archbold 
in pretence. He was son of William Legge 
by Elizabeth d. and co.-h. of Sir William 
Washington, son of Laurence Washington 
of Packington (‘Comp. Peer.’ iv, 87) who 
was son of Robert of Sulgrave. 
Washington descended from his brother 
Laurence, rector of Purleigh, Essex. 

Of the four shields on the monument of 
William Horsepoole in Marlow Church, 
1642, and his wife Mary, daughter of 
Laurence Washington, of Maidstone, and 
sister of Sir Laurence of Garsdon (Lips- 
comb’s ‘ Bucks,’ iii, 603) one has Horsepoole 
impaling Washington, and another Wash- 
ington impaling four gyrons with a cinque- 
foil in each. This is the coat of Newes, of 
Oxon, but the shield is obviously meant to 
represent Mary’s parents, Laurence Wash- 
ington and Martha, daughter of Thomas 
Newce, of Much Hadham, Herts, who bore 
sable two pales silver and a canton ermine 
(Visit. Herts, Harl. Soc., xxii, 78) as may 
be seen on Laurence’s shield formerly at 
Sulgrave Manor and now in the east window 
of the north aisle in Fawsley Church. There 
are modern replicas at Sulgrave manor and 
church. The funeral hatchment of Elizabeth, 
Baroness Ferrers, wife of James Compton, 
Sth Earl of Northampton, in the church at 
Compton Winyates, includes Washington 
among its. quarterings; and the achievement 
of arms drawn for her daughter, Charlotte, 
Viscountess Townshend, in Edmondson’s 
vol. v, pl. 361 also 


shows it. Her grandfather, the Ist Earl 


Ferrers, married Elizabeth, d. and h. 
of Laurence -Washington of Garsden. 


George . 


(‘Complete Peerage’ v, 331, 2.) 

Among the quarterings on the tomb of 
Thomas Gerard, Ist Baron of Gerard’s 
Bromley, in Ashley Church, Stafford, 1618, 
are Lawrence of Ashton, a ragged cross, fol- 
lowed by Washington and brought in by 
Ratcliffe. He was son of Sir Gilbert Gerard 
by Anne, d. and h, of Thomas Ratcliffe, of 
Wimersley (‘Comp. Peer.’, v, 635). The 
achievement of arms of his descendant, the 
4th baron, engraved for Plot’s ‘Stafford- 
shire,’ pl. vi, includes the same quarterings. 
They appear also on the Standish monu- 
ments, 1623, and in contemporary glass, in 
the church of Chorley, Lancs, and suggest 
a common descent with Gerard from a co.- 
heir of Lawrence. Here again, however, the 
heraldic evidence lacks corroboration from 
documentary record. : 

In all these examples the Washington coat 
is unaccompanied by the mysterious quar- 
tering which seems to have made its first 
appearance in the shields of the Sulgrave 
family and to have been discarded by their 
descendants. It looks as if they knew no 
more about its significance than we do. 
Papworth ascribes it to an otherwise un 
known family named Mercury. But it was 
alsq. borne by the Hotofts who held 
numerous manors in Bedfordshire and 
Northants in the fourteenth century (Feudal 
Aids I, 30-33; iv, 25, 6) and it was quartered 
by a branch of the Dudleys seated at Clap- 
ton which they inherited from a Hotoft 
heiress (Wotton’s ‘ Baronets’ ii, 104; B.M. 
Cat. of Seals).. These are the data of the 
problem: its solution calls for combined 
operations. 

Meanwhile we must hope that Mr. Fredk. 
G. Gurney will publish the results of his 
long-continued research into Washington’s 
ancestry, the benefit of which has so far 
been limited mainly to his friends and cor- 
respondents—including the present writer. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


VICTORIAN EDITORS AND 
VICTORIAN DELICACY. 


‘THE editor this time is Charles Dickens 

the Younger, but it might have been 
Thackeray or Leslie Stephen, who, with the 
fear of their public before their eyes had 
to refuse a poem of Mrs. Browning’s and 
| to insist on bowdlerizations in Hardy. It 
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was Trollope who suffered under the son 
of Dickens. From 13 Oct. 1877 to 13 July 
1878 his novel ‘Is He Popenjoy,’ appeared 
serially in All the Year Round. But it 
appeared with the suppressions and altera- 
tions I am about to set forth. They are 
obviously suppressions in the magazine- 
version, not afterthoughts in the book- 
version: so I give first what Trollope wrote, 
followed by the attenuated form for maga- 
zine-readers. The suppressions are indicated 
by italics. The references are to the just- 
published World’s Classics edition in two 
volumes, 

In volume I. P. 191, line 4, love-letter] 
letter 1. 16 improper affection 1. 33 evils 
of this calamitous passion. 

194. 14 exciting] interesting 

195. 9 need not scare himself with the 
decalogue. 

180. 10, 11 his 
honesty 

12-15 To him it already sat heavy on his 
conscience, In his ear, even now, sounded 

that commandment which he _ weekly 
prayed that he might be permitted to keep. 

23-4 he would set forth the horrors of 

unhallowed love, and tell her 

309. 32-6 It is so hard for a man ta be 
a Joseph! The Potiphar’s wife of the 
moment has probably had some encourage- 
ment,—and after that Joseph can hardly flee 
unless he be very stout indeed. This Joseph 
would have fled... 

310. 5 a most foul love-letter. 

In volume II.  P. 30, il. 13-16 (Mrs. 
Houghton is speaking to Lord George about 
his wife): She consoles herself with Captain 
De Baron. With whom Mr. Houghton con- 
soles himself I have never taken the trouble 
to inquire. I hape someone is good-natured 
to him, poor old soul. 

110. 9-12 ‘... I have always had a liking 
for the devil.’ ‘ Jack! ’ 

‘ Of all the saints going he is certainly the 
most popular. 

110, 12. It is pleasant to ignore the Com- 
mandments] . . . to do as one likes. 

111. 5-11‘ My heavens, Jack! You should 
publish all that! ° 

‘The dimples on her cheeks are so alluring 
that I would give my commission to touch 
them once with my finger. When I first 
knew her, I thought that the time would 
come when I might touch them. Now I 
feel that I would not commit such an out- 


hitherto unslobbered 








rage to save myself from being cashiered! 

15 her dimples are] she is 

16 another’s] another 

112. 39 the well-known pupil of Satan, his 
cousin 

144, 21-3 She would be soft to him and 
would flatter him, and the woman would 
trouble herself to do so. 

146. 18-20 ‘Ah—h! That is a different 
thing.” Jf husbands would only be com- 
plaisant, how much nicer it would be for 
everybody. 

147. 13-15. ‘I am true to my wife’ 

“Your wife! One would think you were 
wd curate of the parish. And is that to be 
all?’ 

178. 13-19 ‘She never flirted with me in 
her life.’ 

* Exactly—because flirting is bad, and she 
being a goddess cannot do evil. J wish you'd 
take her in your arms and kiss her.’ 

‘I shouldn't dare.’ 

‘No;—and therefore you’re not in the 
way to learn that she’s a woman just the 
same as other women . 

208. 37 sin] folly 

229. 24-5 he had said that in his castles 
in the air he would still think of her as his 
wife. 

[The impending birth of Mary’s child was 
the occasion of many suppressions and mani- 
pulations: } 

pp. 256-7 on which she had said a word 
or two to her husband in her softest whisper. 

276. 8, 9 to take place in April] ... on 
the Ist of April. 

278, 5-16 the Marchioness at this time 
was much worried in her feelings about 
Mary,—as to whom it now seemed that 
some error must have been made. The cal- 
culations had not been altogether exact. So 
at least, judging from Mary’s condition, they 
all now thought at Manor Cross. Mrs. Toff 
was quite sure, and the Marchioness was 
perplexed in her memory as to certain posi- 
tive information which had been whispered 
into her ear by Sir Henry just before the 
birth of that unfortunate Popenjoy, who 
was now lying dead as Lord Brotherton at 
Naples. 

294. 32-3 the event which ought to have 
taken place on the \st of April 

Chap Ixiii, first sentence: At last, not much 
above a week after the calculations .. . the 
new Popenjoy was born. 

p. 296, end of* first paragraph: 
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But Mr. Price, with his bride, did come | some importance. 


down and see the baby; on which occasion 
the gallant husband bade his wife remember 
that although they had been married more 
than twelve months after Lord George, theirs 
would be only three months younger. 
Whereupon Mrs. Price boxed her husband’s 
ears,—to the great delight of Mrs. Toff, who 
was dispensing sherry and cherry brandy 
in her own sitting-room. 

298, 12-17 As it was, the Marquis, who 
was his son-in-law, was a man whom upon 
the whole he could well trust. Lord George 
had indeed made one little error in regard 
to Mrs. Houghton; but that had passed 
away and would not probably be repeated. 

298. 34-299 10: 

Nothing had gone amiss, and nothing did 
go amiss. When it was decided that the 
young Marchioness was to nurse her own 
baby,— a matter which Mary took into her 
own hands with a very high tone,—the old 
Marchioness became again a little trouble- 
some, She had memories about it all in 
her own time; how she had not been able 
to do as Mary was doing. She remembered 
all that, and how unhappy it had made her; 
but she remembered also that, had she done 


- 0 for Popenjoy, Sir Henry would have 


insisted on three pints of porter. Then Mary 
rebelled altogether, and talked of drinking 
nothing but tea,—and would not be brought 
to consent even to bitter beer without a great 
deal of trouble. But, through it all, the 
mother throve and the baby throve; 

302. 11 —except in regard to the porter 
[which Mary had been recommended to 
drink | 

306. 10-17 We are all conscious of tres- 
passers against ourselves whom we especially 
bar when we say our prayers. Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them who 
trespass against us—excepting Jones, who 
has committed the one sin that we will not 
forgive, that we ought not to forgive. /s 


_ there not that sin against the Holy Ghost 


to justify us? 
ws €...D, 


FURTHER LONG LIFE TO THE JUVE- 

NILE DRAMA.—I would wish to bring 
up to date my listing of press references 
to the sale of the toy theatre shop in Hoxton, 
London N. (‘ Long Live the Juvenile Drama,’ 
clxxxvi. 157 et seq.) and also to make a 
note on another juvenile dramatic sale of 





The London Evening 
News (20 Jan. 1944) had a story and photo- 
graph of Pollock’s with Miss J. Pollock 
serving Mr. Frank Pettingell, the actor. 

‘The Little Theatre Shop’ was the title 
of a column-long article in the Children’s 
Newspaper (5 Feb. 1944). Mr. Pollock, it 
states, “had a most delicate and sensitive 
feeling for the theatre of the past, for Lon- 
don of the gaslight and pre-gaslight days, 
with all its shortcomings, but with all its fun.” 

In its issue for 26 Feb. 1944 The Times 
Literary Supplement printed a full page 
appreciation by Mr. M. Willson Disher on 
‘The Century of Juvenile Drama.’ He 
commences: 

So far the Juvenile Drama has been prized for 
its own sake... What needs to be done instead 


is to study in closer detail its relationship to actual 
performances on the early nineteenth century stage. 


This task Mr. Disher takes up. A corres- 
pondence ensued; it became somewhat mixed 
up with a discussion by various letter writers 
on London street games and pastimes, which 
in turn originated from the editorial in the 
same issue as Mr. Disher’s researches. The 
staff writer had declared that 


For a space so small Hoxton’s toy theatre shop 
has shown a surprising capacity for giving pleasure 
once to children and more recently to men of art 
and letters. Measured by cubic inches, its almost 
palpable accumulation of delight attains a density 
that cannot surely. be equalled elsewhere. 


Later in the same editorial, he discusses 
the “shop’s advertisements, iron swords it 
proffered, cannons, anchors, masks, throw 
downs, etc. What was a throw down?” he 
asks and that set the ball rolling and the 
letters arriving. 

In the same journal (18 Mar. 1944) “A 
Correspondent ” is of the opinion that “ the 
collecting of these juvenile drama sheets is 
intrinsically a dull affair . . . Such is not the 
case with the tinsel picture . . . each one is 
the individual creation of some enthusiastic 
amateur.” 

Picture Post (25 Mar. 1944) devoted three 
pages of pictures and text to ‘The End of 
the Juvenile Drama?’ To quote:. 

The juvenile drama has suffered a long, melan- 
choly decline. Modern children, expert with 
bicycles, model aircraft and the cinema, scorn so 
tedious a toy. Most grown-ups laugh at so crude 
a hobby. e have no feeling for melodrama. . . 
Yet, you have only to handle a set of coloured 
sheets; to drop a gaudy backcloth into your toy 
stage; to glance through the magical list of titles, 
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to feel that here is a children’s amusement for all 
time. 


The contribution is the work of Miss Anne 
Scott-James and is illustrated by Pollock’s 
theatrical portraits, by photographs of Miss 
Pollock in the workshop and at the counter 
and by pictures of Mr. J. B. Priestley and 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. Esme Percy 
with their toy stages. bis 

The Observer (9 July 1944) carrying on 
with its report that U.S. Museums were col- 
lecting “penny plain and _  twopence 
coloured” plays (Observer, 16 Jan. 1944, 
referred to in my previous note, cIXXxvi. 
187), announced that 

An American boy, Lowell Swortzell, age 13, 
has made a stage for the Children’s Museum in 
Washington on which to show the Pollock ‘ Juvenile 
Drama’ plays which were recently obtained from 
London. Plays were obtained, states Miss Alison 
Settle, but a toy theatre could not be _ had. 
** Lowell Swortzell, a student of drama at the 
Museum, as well as building the model stage, is 
also supervising the children’s theatre class, helping 
them to cut out and mount plays, like ‘ Timour 
the Tartar,’:‘ Baron Munchausen.’ and ‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk.’ He has himself written a play 
about the little Hoxton shop and its ‘ penny plain- 
twopence coloured’ drama.” 


On 29 Feb. 1944 there occurred at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s Auction Rooms in Bond Street, 
London, the sale of what is known as the 
Prior Collection of Juvenile Drama. This 
was acquired from Mr. Prior shortly before 
his death in the mid-thirties of this century, 
by Miss Margaret Lane, the well-known 
Fleet Street journalist. Bidding was brisk 
and within ten minutes the few lots, com- 
prising many thousands of plain and 


coloured sheets of many publishers, had 
changed hands as one lot at the 
price of £260. Well-known juvenile 


drama collectors were seen at the sale 
but the prize did not go to them, nor 
was it a collector as such of the toy theatre 
who acquired the Prior collection. Subse- 
quently it was sold again to another party 
who must at present remain anonymous but 
who is determined to hold and to embellish 
it. The Birmingham Post and the London 
Evening Standard (both of 1 Mar. 1944), 
commented on the event. Said the former, 


the collection “includes many varieties, and 
complete plays and sheets not in the British 
Museum Collection” of the’ late Ralph 
Thomas; further, “Skelt’s instructions for 
colouring plain sheets” are supposed to be 
contained in the mass of material. 


Stated 





the other newspaper, “ This price may set a 
standard for any future sales, but it must be 
remembered that most salesroom prices these 
days are high.” Certainly such dealers as 
handle the juvenile drama were engaged 
with the agility of stock exchange markers 
in marking up their stocks. Miss Lane her- 
self contributed to the New Statesman and 
Nation (4 Mar. 1944) an attractive page-long 
article on ‘The Juvenile Drama.’ She 
remarks: 


{t is curious that more has not been written about 
it . . . the cloak-and-sword melodrama of the early 
nineteenth century was unconsciously embalmed, 
being presented in miniature in a child’s toy long 
after its Gothic original had been forgotten. So, 
too, the early Victorian pantomime, even to its 
tricks and transformations and the stylised ¢lown’s 
business of Grimaldi and his followers, was acci- 
dentally suspended in this medium, leaving us a 
contemporary record of the strangely begotten, 
richly eccentric entertainment. 


The Countess of Huntingdon, as she now 
is, gives us a fine pen-portrait of Mr. Prior 
and his passion for his subject in the 15th 
Wartime Bulletin of the British Puppet and 
Model Theatre Guild. This has been 
produced under my editorship and I had the 
good fortune to have as fellow contributors 
Mr. A, G. Wilson, author of ‘ Penny Plain, 
Twopence Coloured,’ who writes of that 
“Warehouse of Wonder,” Pollock’s; Mr. 
Alan Keen, the impending master of the 
house; Mr. D. L. Murray, whose novel, 
‘Trumpeter, Sound,’ set in mid-Victorian 
days has as a main character an eccentric 
juvenile drama publisher. Mr. Murray 
remembers his progress from youthful toy 
theatre “ apprentice ” till now; having spent 
years in private performances, he is content 
to watch the toy theatre entertainments of 
others, notably of Miss Emma Comax, who 
writes of ‘ Frost, Tinsel, Dots and Stars,’ in 
her turn evoking memories of her early love 
of the toy theatre, to which latterly she has 
returned with practical effect. Mr. H. W. 
Whanslaw, whose first book ‘ Everybody's 
Theatre,’ which tells how to make a model 
stage, assisted in the foundation of the now 
nearly twenty years old Model Theatre 
Guild, as it brought the two of us together 
to form a club for the encouragement of 
interest in the miniature drama, in _paste- 
board of puppet form. 

Mr. J. Medcraft, probably our foremost 
authority on “Penny Dreadfuls” and 
“ Boys’ Bloods.” under the heading “‘ Given 
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Away With No. 1” has something to say 
about the connection between his interests 
and ours. In a number of old boys’ books 
there was a supplement (gratis) consisting of 
a woodcut theatrical portrait; later numbers 
would present the necessary tinsel and orna- 
ments. Other publishing houses too, gave 
away stage fronts and complete plays, of a 
style similar to their serial stories. 

The cover of this Bulletin is illustrated, one 
design being a reproduction of one of 
Leech’s drawings for Albert Smith’s ‘ Christo- 
pher Tadpole’ (1851). It shows a small 
tobacconist’s and stationer’s shop of the 
period with a toy stage on the counter. 
Mr. G. V. Speaight presents thereto a valu- 
able commentary on this and adds interesting 
information. This souvenir by _ the 
B.P.M.T.G. of two big events in the history 
of the little theatres of the past is the recond 
Wartime Bulletin to be centred on the juve- 
nile drama. 

GERALD Morice. 


LUMLEYS OF HARLESTON : AND THE 

WASHINGTON SUNDIAL AT 
BRINGTON  (clxxxii. 132).—The well- 
known Washington sundial at Little Bring- 
ton, Co. Northampton, was made of stone 
from the nearby Harleston quarries, owned 
by the later Lumleys of Harleston. This 
sundial bears the coat of arms of the Wash- 
ington family, the date 1617, and two initials, 
each of about the same size as the date, the 
first of which is beyond all question an R, 
and the second of which at first glance would 
seem to be an I. The published photographs 
of the sundial show no sign of any initial 
beyond the two already mentioned. 

The idea—once held—that the initials 
stood for R W, i.e. for Robert Washington, 
is untenable. 

The theory advanced by the late Canon 
W. Bury, when Rector of Harleston, that the 
initials stood for R T and represented 
Richard Teeton—grandson of Thomas Lum- 
ley of Harleston, quarryman, who was there 
buried in 1603/4 and whose will, dated 23 
Mar. 1603/4 was proved in Arch. Northamp- 
ton: Reference X 57—was in my opinion 
likewise ill-founded and is, in fact, equally 
untenable. 

_ The reasons for such my opinion concern- 
ing Canon Bury’s said theory will be found 
i my article entitled ‘Lumleys of Harles- 
ton: and the Washington Sundial at Bring- 








ton,’ published in ‘ N. and Q.’ (clxxxii. 132). 

In the same article I ventured to put 
forward a new suggestion—namely that, as 
the Washingtons had great friends and neigh- 
bours in the county named [Ireton, - the 
initials (assuming them to be R I) stood, as 
likely as not, for R. Ireton, thus leaving only 
the precise identity of such R. Ireton to be 
established. 

Such solution of the problem seemed to 
me at the time to be one of a fairly con- 
vincing nature. 

Nevertheless—in view of the evidence since 
come to hand—I am satisfied that it was 
not the correct solution. 

I dealt, therefore, with the whole matter 
de novo in the Second Appendix to my 
recent article, ‘ The Later Lumleys of Harles- 
ton, Co. Northampton, circa 1545 Onwards,’ 
published in the Journal of the Northamp- 
tonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, vol. xl, 
December, 1943, pp. 73-108, since repub- 
lished in revised and supplemented form as 
an independent pamphlet (Northampton: 
Joseph Tebbutt, King Street) July 1944, 
noticed at clxxxii. 133. 

From the evidence, which I have in such 
Appendix set forth, it is now known that, 
when. the sundial is held in a certain light, 
three letters in all can be seen and, indeed, 
can be seen clearly, namely W with R E 
thereunder, which obviously represent Wash- 
ington, Robert (and) Elizabeth, ie. Robert 
and Elizabeth Washington. 

Well might it be said of this matter: - 
“Let there be light, and there was light.” 
For, in and by that certain light, the erst- 
while problem is a problem no longer now. 


L. G. H. Horton-SmituH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


A DICKENS MANUSCRIPT.—The cor- 

respondent of The Times in New York 
under date of 19 October reports the sale 
of the original manuscript of ‘Our Mutual 
Friend ’ for $17,000 to the Rosenbach Com- 
pany, and states that it is believed that it 
was given by Dickens to his American friend, 
G. W. Childs. 

At 7 S. xi. 65 will be found a statement 
that Mr. G. W. Childs writes in Lippincott’s 
about Dickens,. “ The most interesting and 
valuable moments I have of him is the 
original manuscript of ‘Our Mutual 
Friend.’ ” 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MONTGOMERYS.—I seek the name of 
the wives of the following members of 
the Eglinton family: 

Robert Montgomery, Ist Laird of Braid- 
stone, c. 1452. 

Robert Montgomery, 2nd Laird of Braid- 
stone, c. 1468. 

Hugh Montgomery, Ist Laird of Hessil- 
head, and of 

Sir John Montgomery, his son, 2nd Laird 
ry Hessilhead who was killed at Flodden, 
1513. 

Alexander Montgomery, the Scottish poet 
(born about 1540, died about 1611), and of 
his grandson 

Major John Montgomery, whose will was 
proved 28 Aug. 1679; 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


POYNTZ, TAVERNER AND CAESAR 

MARRIAGES.—On 5 April 1678 a 
special licence was issued for Newdigate 
Poyntz of Grays Inn, esq., bachelor, about 
29, to marry Mrs. Sarah Taverner of Hexton, 
Herts, widow, about 28, at St. Augustine’s, 
London, or (blank) (Harleian Society’s Pub- 
lications, xxiii, 277). 

The only Poyntz-Taverner pedigree avail- 
able to me is in Clutterbuck’s Herts (iii, 8) 
and this Goes not include either party. But 
at a later date Robert Poyntz, of Hexton, 
gent. (d. 8 May 1756) married on 6 Oct. 
1706, Sarah Taverner of Hexton, who was 
born and baptized there on 18 April 1674, 
and died on 3 April 1748. Their son Newdi- 
gate Poyntz (d. 7 Nov. 1772, aged 58), mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Nathaniel Castle- 
ton. She died 12 Oct. 1772, aged 60. 

The pedigree of Poyntz of Cowdrey Park, 
Sussex, in Burke’s ‘Commoners’ (iii. 537- 
539) shows their descent from Robert Poyntz 
of Iron Acton, Gloucs, sheriff of Gloucester 
in 1491, 1494 and 1500. The senior branch 
headed by his eldest son Sir Anthony ended 
in Sir John Poyntz who married Anne, 
daughter of Robert Caesar of Welling, Herts. 
(? for Welwyn), and died without issue in 
1680. Incidentally, the Caesar of Benington 
pedigree in Clutterbuck’s ‘Herts’ (i, 286) 
does not mention either of these parties. 

The Christian name of Newdigate would 
seem to indicate that Newdigate Poyntz was 
descended from John the second son of the 











above mentioned Robert Poyntz, as John’s 
son William of Reigate, Surrey, married 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Thomas 
Newdigate of Newdigate, Surrey. Their son 
John who died in 1598, had a son Newdigate 
Poyntz who married Sarah daughter of 
Newdigate Foxley of Harringworth, North- 
ants, and died in 1643. ' Thereafter he 
apparently had no descendants with the 
Christian name Newdigate. 

Doubtless there is a printed Poyntz pedi- 
gree but I have no access to one. I would 
therefore be grateful if any reader could 
enlighten me concerning the Poyntz-Taverner 
(1678) and Poyntz-Caesar marriages. 

H. C. ANDREws. 

Hertford Museum. 


(COLLET OF BLETCHINGLEY, CO. 

SURREY.—In his ‘ History of Bletch- 
ingley ’ Uvedale Lambert notices that mem- 
bers of this family were stewards of the 
Manor of Bletchingley for three centuries, 
the last being mentioned in a deed of 1807. 
The parish registers contain many references 
to the family, which was originally con- 
nected with that branch associated with 
Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, Hunts, 
Can any reader supply fuller information 
concerning this Bletchingley family, which 
has been thought to have originally come 
from Kent in the sixteenth century? 


C3. % 


INE MEN’S MORRIS.—On a number of 
occasions when visiting the old church 

at Ickford, one of the oldest in Bucks, I 
saw some curious markings on a window- 
sill, which must have been made many years 
ago. The villagers, on inquiry, informed 
me they were the markings of an ancient 
game of Nine Men’s Morris. Can any 
reader give me a description of the game 
and say whether there are any more such 
markings in any other parts of the country? 


“Tuomas L. Owen. 


“MONTE CRISTO AND HIS WIFE.’— 

—Who is the author of this novel? 
In September 1891 Messrs. Routledge pub- 
lished a novel with this title (paper covers, 
6d.), but without any name of author or 
translator (it looks like a translation from 
the French). The novel appeared first in the 
United States (No. 885 of J. W.. Lovell’s 
Library) in 1887, but on applying to these 
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publishers or their successors they were un- 
able to furnish any information as to the 
authorship. The principal personage (apart 
from Monte Cristo and Haydee) is a Lord 
Hartleigh, whose name heads the first chapter 
and the concluding words of the last chapter 
are “ He [Lord Hartleigh] never married.” 
He does not figure at all in J. Lermina’s 
novel ‘Le Fils de Monte-Cristo.’ 


M: LIVRON.—Mention is made in Jeffrey 

Pulver’s ‘ Paganini’ of a M. Livron, a 
wealthy amateur who had amassed a fortune 
by supplying the needs of the French armies 
in Italy round about 1799? Can any reader 
provide further references to M. Livron or 
his descendants? 

EILEEN WINTER. 


GIR CHARLES BARROW, BT., M.P.— 

Can anyone refer me to accounts or 
references in print about Sir Charles Barrow, 
Bart (1709-1789), M.P., 1751-1789. | They 
may be in some diary or legal or Parlia- 
mentary reminiscences or perhaps in a law 
report. His will was disputed. I have a 
fairly full knowledge of the facts and know 
Catherine Boevey’s printed life. 


T. HANNAM-CLARK. 


HOPKINSON FAMILY.—The Hopkinson 
family, soldiers and London bankers, 
were of Wotton Court, Gloucester, early in 
the nineteenth century. I know Hilton Price’s 
entry. Is there any other information? 


T. HANNAM-CLARK. 


JOHN SMEATON (1724-1792).—Sir Joseph 
Banks is said to have purchased “all 
Smeaton’s papers and drawings and 
designs.” Where are they now? ee 


RAZOUKA.—What is this? I see it men- 
tioned in the Press as a weapon of some 
sort but no word is added of its meaning 
or derivation. Journalists are not interested 
in such details, and use any word which 
happens to be in vogue, as if the public 
knew all about it! 
Cc. G 


HUGH CLARK, HERALDIC _ EN- 

GRAVER, 1812.—Wanted, information 
regarding the aboye, who published in 1812 
an “Introduction to Heraldry.’ His portrait 














appears in the above publication, which is 
dedicated “to the memory of Mr. Barak 
Longmate, by his grateful pupil Hugh 
Clark.” Longmate is the subject of a notice 
in ‘D.N.BY’ 

P. D. M. 


SCOTT'S QUOTATIONS.—In ‘ Redgaunt- 
let’ chap. xxii and ‘Rob Roy’ chap. 
Vili, are the lines: 
Come back again & lo’e me 
When a’ the lave are gane. 
and 


She showed him the way, & she showed him the 


way, 
She showed him the way to woo. 


These lines are probably by Scott himself, 
though he pretends or implies that they are 
not. Can they be found anywhere else? 


JoHN A. FOTHERINGHAM. 


STREET DOORS OPENING OUT- 

WARDS.—On Terence’s line “ Sed quis 
ostiam hic pultavit? ” (‘ Adelphi,’ iv, 5), Pat- 
rick quotes Pliny to show that old Rome’s 
street doors opened inwards and Plutarch 
to show that those of Athens opened out- 
wards. Is the latter practice usual anywhere 
right now? 

Against the practice may be urged the 
peril to wayfarers, a peril brought home to 
us quite sharply at times when precipitate 
members of the motor-driven public reach 
a kerbside. For the practice, at any rate 
as to side doors, may be cited the danger, 
in case of panic from fire or otherwise, in 
buildings such as theatres and office-blocks. - 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(CABLE-FERRIES.—In a notice in Notes 
and Queries of the September issue of 
Antiquity, reference is made to cable-ferries, 
and several examples are cited. To those 
there given may be added the ferries across 
the Severn at Buildwas and across the Avon 
at Stratford. A comprehensive list of sur- 
viving cable-ferries would be of interest. 


G. S. HEwIns. 


THE PUDDING BELL. At Oxhill, War- 

wickshire, a bell is rung at the close of 
the morning service, this bell being known 
as the “ Pudding Bell.” What is the origin 
of the custom, and in what other parishes 
does it obtain? 


G. S. Hewrns. 
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Replies. 


EASTER SEPULCHRES. 
(clxxxvii. 16, 126.) 


MAY I be forgiven for making two short 
additions to my note on Easter 
Sepulchres—already, I fear, too long—at the 
last reference? I now feel that I was per- 
haps too positive in suggesting that this fur- 
niture, in the case of churches in which a 
north chapel, or north aisle, is carried up 
to the extreme east end of the chancel, would 
generally be found on the north side of 
such aisle, or chapel. This is possibly so in 
the case of a shallow niche, which may, or 
may not, have been a sepulchre, at Kingston- 
on-Thames; though even here I am not sure 
that the chapel extends so far eastward. Yet 
surely it is more likely that the sepulchre 
would always be placed, wherever possible, 
more immediately in touch with the high 
altar. There is nothing, in fact, to prevent 
it being sited, whether monumental or merely 
a wooden structure, under an arch between 
the chancel and the chapel, or aisle. This 
is actually the case at Lincoln Minster; and 
if it be objected that it is not fair to argue 
from a cathedral to a simple parish church, 
I would call attention to the high, ornate, 
and altogether remarkable stone structure, 
in two divisions, that is found in this position, 
in the little Surrey church of Thames Ditton. 
This, though sometimes thought a sepul- 
chral monument, and sometimes to be meant 
for two sedilia, is at least possibly a 
sepulchre, in one compartment, with an 
adjacent seat for a watcher, in the other. 
Certainly it is one of the most mysterious 
monuments in England; and I have given an 
illustration of it in my little Surrey volume 
in the County Churches series. I cannot 
think of any other instance of such siting, 
yet this perhaps is not surprising when we 
consider, on the one hand, that many 
sepulchres were probably mere wooden 
structures that have long since been des- 
troyed, and, on the other, that the number 
of parish churches in which a north aisle, 
or north chapel, is carried up flush to the 
east end of the sanctuary is probably. com- 
paratively small. 
My second point is that the sepulchre at 
Arnold, which is cited as an instance that is 
easily identifiable as such, by reason of its 








elaborate character, even in the absence of 
undeniable indicia, has formerly, I now find, 
been possessed of various statuary, that may 
once have furnished such indicia, and thus 
brought it into the category of Heckington 
and Hawton. Even so, what I say about 
it in its present mutilated condition, is still, 
I fancy, true. No one even now could mis- 
take it for anything but what it really is. 


JosEPH E. Morris. 
Totnes. 


OM PUTT APPLE (clxxxvii. 214).—Your 
correspondent will find some informa- 
tive paragraphs on this apple in Devon and 
Cornwall Notes and Queries vols. vii and ix 
and Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries 
September 1915. These volumes contain 
several short contributions concerning Tom 
Putt apples. 
H. TApPLey-Soper. 
Exeter City Librarian. 


Thomas was a favourite Christian name in 
the Putt family of Combe Manor in the 
parish of Gittisham, near Honiton, Devon. 
The only two members of the extinct Combe 
Putt baronetcy, which lasted from 1666 to 
1727, were named Thomas. There were also 
at least three clergymen of the same Putt 
family of Combe who were named Thomas, 
in the eighteenth century. The Tom Putt 
apple has been attributed not to either of the 
Putt baronets but to one of the Putt clergy- 
men, to which of them is uncertain. The 
Tom Putt apple was commented on in 1912 
in Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 
vol. vii, pp. 47, 64, 99. 

M. 


JAMES GORDON (clxxxvii. 126).—Though 

a sot and in his later days reduced to 
begging, Gordon made sufficient impression 
on his contemporaries to be remembered 
with pleasure in Cambridge and London. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ refers to Gunning, the Cam- 
bridge chronicler, and Hone, who gives a 
portrait of Gordon and some of his jests in 
the ‘Everyday Book.’ Gunning’s now rare 
book lies before me. The account of him 
gives two examples of his successful impu- 
dence. Pitt, on whom he forced himself in 
the Cambridge Senate House, regarded him 
as a loyal and important supporter. At a 
time of singular laxity his ingenious and sor- 
did vocabulary was feared, because he had 
no hesitation in exposing awkward details 
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in the lives of men, however eminent. Gun- 
ning remarks that Jemmy Gordon was wel- 
come at parties, as 

he sang a good song, told a good story, had Horace 
at his finger’s ends, and was in the habit of quoting 
him with considerable effect. 

Further, he could write Latin theses to 
order. More significant, perhaps, for his 
general repute is Bulwer Lytton’s notice of 
him in ‘Pelham,’ chap. xlix and 1, where, 
though some fanciful facts are added to his 
life, he is presented by name as Gordon. 
Pelham with two roystering companions of 
the lordly sort is out for a frisk at night. 
They meet Gordon in a drinking shop and 
he persuades them to come on with him to 
a Club of more than doubtful company. 
They take “an affectionate leave” of him. 
A footnote in chap. li calls him “a singular 
character .. . as many a generation of Can- 
tabs can attest.” He went about with a 
long stick, a cocked hat, a battered Lucretius, 
and a mighty eye-glass. Feared and liked, 
was he not a notable character? 


W. H. J. 


Two CHURCHES IN ONE CHURCH- 

YARD (clxxxvii. 125, 192)—At the 
second reference one of your correspondents 
suggests that the two Evesham parishes of 
All Saints and St. Laurence were not united 
under one Vicar until within the last fifty 
years. Actually the first vicar to hold the 
two parishes thus united was appointed in 
August 1663. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 
Cambridge. : 


(CAMPLIN SURNAME (clxxxvii. 192).— 

The devolution of this name in East 
Norfolk is from Wm. Le Chaumpelioun, a 
benefactor to Langley Abbey c. 1250, with 
successive elimination of letters in the order 
of h-u-e-u-o down to Camplin c 1570, with 
the addition of g about 1709. 

The earliest form would be Norman- 
French, and analagous to Champion. See 
pedigree in ‘East Anglian Pedigrees’ Har- 
leian Society 1939, 


ARTHUR CAMPLING, F.S.A. 


. According to Canon Bardsley’s Dic- 


tionary the suffix is manifestly the diminu- |. 


tive -elin (as in “ Hewling ”). Thus it may 
be of the baptismal or nickname class. If 
the latter, it may be a diminutive of Cam- 











pion, or Champion. A William Campelin 
is recorded in the Hundred Rolls, Co. of 
Norfolk, in A.D. 1273. “Kempling” is a 
Yorkshire variant of this surname. 


Wn. JAGGARD. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD (clxxxvi. 271).— 
This writer, whose real name was T. A. 
Browne, died at his residence, Iona, Kensing- 
ton Road, South Yarra, Victoria, on Thurs- 
day morning 11 March 1915, aged 88 years. 
The funeral took place at the Church 
of England section of the New Brighton 
Cemetery; he was buried in the same grave 
that holds the remains of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon. ‘ 
This information is taken from the Rolf 
Boldrewood folder of press cuttings in the 
Mitchell Library, Sydney. 


JOHN F. BROWNE. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


BOOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN 
(clxxxvii, 166, 241).—The following are 
to be found mentioned in ‘ N. and Q.’: 

The doorkeeper of the anatomical class 
room in the College of Edinburgh used to 
carry a pocket book made from a tanned 
piece of the skin of Burke, who was executed 
January 1829 (3 S. viii. 463). 

A copy of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was bound in 
a portion of the skin of Kezia Westcomb 
executed at Exeter. (3 S. ix. 309). 

A bookseller of Norwich had a portion 
of tanned skin of one Johnson, executed 
there for murder with which he had bound 
a copy of Johnson’s Dictionary. (3 S. ix. 
422). , 

During the Reign of Terror in Paris copies 
of the ‘Rights of Man’ were bound in 
human skin supplied to the binder by the 
executioner, (4S. xi. 373). 

A copy of Tegg’s edition of Milton’s 
‘Works’ was bound with part of the skin 
of George Cudmore, executed 25 March 
1830. (7 S. vii. 246). 

A volume bound in the skin of Howell. 
the murderer, is in the Infirmary Museum, 
Bristol. (cl. 459). 

Several books bound in human skin were 
ana of the Philadelphia Hospital. 
cliii. 7). 


The French Countess de Saint-Auge 


bequeathed the skin of her shoulders. to 
Camille Flammarion to bind a special copy 
of his book ‘ Heaven and Earth.’ A similar 
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bequest was made by a Parisian beauty to 
Eugene Sue, to bind his masterpiece, ‘ The 
Mysteries of Paris.’ (clxiii. 250). 

Jé6n Olafsson relates that, when he was in 
Tanjore in 1624, he met “an old sorcerer ” 
who “had three books written on a special 
kind of parchment 300 years old . . . Instead 
of parchment they contained human skin,” 
(‘ Travels of Jén Olafsson ’ (Harl. Soc.), vol. 
ii, pp. 160-1), °(clxiii. 356). 

I have a note of an article in the Bookman 
“ Books bound in human skin,” by Mr. H. J. 
Kirby. 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 

Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


JOE MILLER (s.v. ‘Popular Fallacies ) 

(clxxxvi. 250).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ article on 
Joseph or Josias Miller (Joe Miller) states 
that in 1739, one year after Joe Miller’s 
death, T. Read, a publisher, commissioned 
John Mottley (1692-1750), dramatist and 
biographer, to compile a collection of jests, 
which Mottley unwarrantedly entitled * Joe 
Miller’s Jests.’ Most of the jests are said to 
have been borrowed from earlier collections, 
although Miller is mentioned as the hero 
of three. Harry Bischoff Weiss states in his 
‘A Brief History of American Jest Books,’ 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
xlvii (1943), 274, that Joe Miller “could 
neither read nor write, and . . . could not 
make jokes and .. . learned his parts with the 
assistance of his wife.” 

Lo 


POPE JOAN (s.v. ‘Popular Fallacies ’) 
(clxxxvi, 250)—Johann Peter Kirsch 
gives a carefully reasoned and documented 
summary of this myth in ‘The Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’ viii, 407-9. He states, “ This 
alleged popess is a pure figment of the imag- 
ination,” although he points out that some 
Protestant historians of the medieval Church 
tried to prove the historical existence of the 
popess even through the nineteenth century. 
A curious literary reference occurs in the 
Auerbachs Keller scene in ‘ Faust,’ Part I: 
Wir wollen einen Papst erwahlen. 
Ihr wisst, welch eine Qualitit. 
Den Ausschlag gibt, den Mann erhdht. 

Gédeke points out in the Gdéttinger 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1872, No. 10, that Goethe 
may have picked up the myth from Arnold’s 
*Kirchen-und Ketzergeschichte,’ a book 
which mentions even more vulgar popular 
beliefs concerning the Papacy which grew 








out of the legend of Popess Joan. 
L._S. T. 


BEHEADING (clxxxvii. 170).—Apart from 
isolated instances (all pre-1400)- and 
local custom (as at Halifax which lasted till 
Stuart times) beheading was merely a part 
of the sentence for treason and in cases of 
persons of note the king usually remitted 
the rest of the sentence (viz. hanging, draw- 
ing and quartering). The last instance | 
know of beheading in England was in the 
case of the Cato Street conspirators, Thistle- 
wood and others, who were hanged at Ken- 
nington on 1 May 1820 and after death 
decapitated by a masked man believed to be 
a skilled surgeon. Shortly after that date 
the punishment for treason was altered in 
every case to hanging simply. There seems 
no power in the Crown to substitute one 
punishment for another. When James II 
directed Lady Alice Lisle to be beheaded 
instead of being burnt (which was then the 
legal sentence for treason in the case of a 
woman) the sheriff required a special 
authority and indemnity. Transportation 
was originally by. consent and took the form 
of a conditional pardon, but was later regu- 
lated by statute. 
G. D. JOHNSTONE. 


JOHN WOOLDERIDGE (clxxxvii. 167). 

—Possibly the man sought was John 
Woolridge (known also as Worlidge) who 
flourished in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, He was the first writer to place 
food-growing on an orderly basis, in his 
work ‘ Systema agriculturae . . . 1669.’ But 
whether he ever wrote verse, or had any 
connection with Clandon, deponent knoweth 
not. 

A Clandon poet and playmaker, with a 
stronger claim to fame than Woolderidge, 
was Thomas Goffe (or Gough) 1591-1629, 
M.A., Rector of East Clandon for the last 
nine years of his-brief life. Like John Wesley, 
he had the misfortune to marry a shrew, and 
her spiteful usage is said to have shortened 
his career. An account of him occurs in the 
*D.N.B.’ and elsewhere. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


<5 LADY RAWDON ” (clxxxvii. 104, 171).- 


—Sir CLaup RUSSELL’s account of 
Elizabeth Anne Rawdon gives rise to specu- 
lation, but so far as I know there is no 
evidence that Montpensier visited the Con- 
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tinent after his arrival in England from 
America in 1800. On the other hand it is 
known that he courted a neighbour in 
Twickenham, Miss Elizabeth Forbes (later 
Lady James Hay), and that after her return 
to Scotland in 1801 he corresponded with 
her until within a few days of his death. 
I do not know the source of Recouly’s in- 
formation, The British Museum Catalogue 
of Engraved British Portraits, in which 
Elizabeth Anne Rawdon is described as 
“wife of Lord George William Russell,” 
mentions two portraits of her: one as a 
child, engraved by J. J. v. d. Berghe after 
W. Wood, and the other a stipple engraving 
after a drawing by J. D. Ingres. The latter 
was no doubt made during her stay in Paris. 


HILDA F. FINBERG. 


M'STLETOE BOUGH (clxxxii. 233, 305, 

320; clxxxiv. 205; clxxxvi. 109).—The 
story seems to be founded on fact but, had 
it really occurred in England, the many 
false claims would have been challenged at 
once by those who knew the real site of the 
occurrence and would not have survived 
so long. Italy is more probably the place 
of origin, especially because the “‘ Cassone ” 
is so striking a piece of furniture in great 
houses there. This is the long low chest 
(which was often finely carved as may be 


seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum) ; 
| appear to have started some time between 


in which the bride brought her parapher- 
nalia to her husband’s house; her choice of 
this hiding-place among her own special 
possessions, adds much point to the story. 


SAYAR. 
Bournemouth. 


My reference on this topic, at the 
second reference, noted that six different 
old houses in England all claim to be the 
original scene of this Christmas tragedy. 
That such an accident should happen twice 
is exceedingly unlikely. But six times! No! 
utterly incredible. The true and original 
locale was undoubtedly in Italy, and the full 
story is given by Samuel Rogers, the bachelor 
banker-poet, in the first edition of ‘ Italy 
:., 1830’ at pp. 92-96, with engraved por- 
trait, after Thomas Stothard, of the victim 
[and not Turner, as stated in error]. Her 
name was Ginevra, and the painting in oils 
is seen hung over the fatal chest. 

This printed story is the first known 
account of the pathetic tragedy, and, if cor- 








rect, it puts all the six English claimants 
and ‘their alleged chests out of court. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


PAYMENT FOR VERMIN (clxxxvii. 40, 

80, 130)—The Churchwardens’ Accounts 
for Upminster, Essex, show that in the years 
1723-6 payment of one shilling was made 
for a young fox, 3s. 4d. for a dog-fox, and 
6s. 8d. for a vixen. The latest payment 
for foxes was made in 1802. Between 1789 
and 1823 hedgehogs were paid for at 4d. 
each, and from 1818 to 1830 payments of 
from £2 to £3 a year were made for birds 
and birds’ eggs. 

The Vestry of Wedmore, Somerset, in 
1841, authorized the churchwardens to pay 
one farthing per head for sparrows, and the 


| accounts show that from 1841 to 1845 


between 2,000 and 3,000 of these birds were 
destroyed annually. 
W. MARSTON ACRES. 
Wedmore, Somerset. 


STAINED GLASS (clxxxvii. 213).—The 
answer to the first part of this query 


| is given in Johnstone’s Directory for 1817: 
| Gray & Son, glass painters and burners, No. 
| 4 North Place, Grays Inn Lane. In Holden’s. 
| Directory for 1808 under the same address, 
| the name is given as Thomas Gray, painter. 


The firm as glass painters would therefore 


these two dates. A list of the Liverymen of 
London, printed and sold by J. Wilkes, for 
1792, gives Thomas Gray, 97 Grays Inn 


| Lane, Painter Stainers Company, Painter. 


W. H. P. 
Dulwich. 


MICE AND WOMEN (clxxxvii. 87, 173).— 

Stressing the statement that our ances- 
tresses feared mice, if only because it was 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that they began to wear drawers, it 
may be permissible to visualize the setting 
and stately ceremonial of the Spanish court 
two centuries earlier. For then Queen 
Mariana together with the Infanta Margarita 
and other well-born young ladies wore 
voluminous crinolines and extravagant head- 
dresses decked out with jewels and pink 
bows. There is, indeed, historical authority 
for the remark that such fullness of petticoat 
occasioned a_ fantastic scene when the 
entrance of unbidden mice compelled the fair 
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ladies of Spain quickly to mount some chair, 
bench or table for instant protection. 
While we are on the subject of female 
dress, it may be noted that until Tudor times 
English ladies did not don a nightdress. 


MaAuRIce W. BROCKWELL. 


(CORNAGE (cIxxxvii. 21, 62, 105, 151, 195). 

—An outstanding example of tenure by 
cornage is that of the Horn of Ulfus. Ulfus, 
son of Thorold, shortly before the Conquest, 
being disgusted at the quarrel among his 
sons who plotted to get his wealth, deter- 
mined to outwit them. Having filled his 
horn with wine, he drank the wine at one 
draught, laid the horn on the altar in York 
and left it with the church as the title-deed 
to the landed property. This horn, of great 
antiquity, measuring 29 inches in length, 
duly served as an endowment. It is still 
preserved in the Treasury. in York Minster. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


[XCHANGE OF BOOKS: . EUROPE 

AND AMERICA (clxxxvi. 271; clxxxvii. 
61).—After the great fire in Chicago in 1871, 
a large collection of books was assembled 
in England, under the auspices of Queen 
Victoria, and sent to Chicago. Many of 
those books are in the Chicago Public 
Library. They include a set of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of The Royal Society, 
of London, in the original bindings. I 
frequently consulted them during my long 
residence in Chicago. 

The Smithsonian Institution, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., operates a very useful bureau 
for the exchange of scientific publications, 
etc., with interested organizations in other. 
countries. 

E. F. MacPIKE. 


FREEMAN, GARNETT AND PARRY 

FAMILIES (clxv. 15; clxxxvii. 60).— 
One finds the above surnames not infre- 
quently in the local records of Deptford and 
Greenwich. In the MSS. Collections of the 
late G. E. Cokayne, Norroy king-of-arms, 
relating to Greenwich, etc., there is an entry 
of the burial of a Mary Freeman, Gentle- 
woman, at Greenwich, 8 Dec. 1783. This 
item was kindly supplied, many years ago, 
by Mr. R. BINGHAM Apams. While neither 
the surname Freeman nor the Christian 
name Mary is uncommon, yet the description 
of the descendant as a “ Gentlewoman ” may 





be of some significance. To what family 
of Freeman she belonged, I do not know. 
However, there were Freemans in Green- 
wich and vicinity who were not without dis- 
tinction. 

King Charles I granted. the Manor of Lee, 
Kent, to Ralph Freeman, of Aspenden, Hert- 
fordshire, who, I think, was subsequently 
knighted (?) and, in 1633, became Lord 
Mayor of London. He married Joan, the 
fourth daughter of John Crowch, of London, 
clothworker, and devised the Manor of Lee, 
etc., to his grandson, Freeman Sandes. This 
Sir (?) Ralph Freeman’s brother, William, 
married Elizabeth Crouch, a sister of Joan. 

See ‘N. and Q.’ (1885), 6 S. xii. 188, 476, 
not available to me now. 


E. F. MAcPIKE. 


(COLONEL J. P. BARRY (clxxxiv. 202).— 

John Patrick Barry was born 8 Dec. 
1854. L.R.C.S. Irel., 1879. B.A., M.B., 
Trinity Coll. Dublin, 1880. Appointed Sur- 
geon in the Indian Medical Service, 1882. 
Served in Bombay and Burma. Retired on 
8 Dec. 1909, with rank of Lieut.-Col. Died 
at Innsbruck, Tyrol, 24 Dec. 1909. Published 
a record of travel, ‘ At the Gates of the East, 
1906. (D. G. Crawford, Roll of the Indian 
Medical Service, 1615-1930, p. 484, no. 
1074). 

W. J. BisHop. 


ARTER: WINN  (clxxxii. 260).—The 
second of these two physicians is probably 
James Michell Winn (1808-1900), M.D., 


Glasgow (1833), M.R.C.P., London (1852). - 


He practised for about fourteen years at 
Truro, Cornwall, and after 1852 in London, 
at 31 Harley Street, and various other 
addresses. His chief interest was in psycho- 
logical medicine. He died at his residence, 
87 Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, on 8 Dec. 
1900, in his 92nd year. Further biographical 
details will be found in his obituary notice, 
Lancet, 22 Dec. 1900, p. 1847. 


W. J. BIsHop. 


HAMILTON FAMILY IN IRELAND 

(clxxxvi. 139; clxxxvii. 85).—There aré 
several references to Hamiltons in Ireland 
in the tenth and subsequent series, and per- 
haps, also in the earlier volumes of ‘ N. and 


I have not, as yet, had opportunity to 
re-examine, for entries of Hamilton, the 
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‘Index to Prerogative Wills of Ireland. 1536- 
1810, by Sir Arthur Vicars, F.S.A. (Dublin, 
1897). It might yield additional data. 


E. F. M. 


A NOTE ON H. G. CLARKE’S PRO- 

DUCTIONS (clxxxvi. 19, 79, 212; 
dxxxvii. 157, 224)—It is gratifying to receive 
further information on the above, however 
meagre this may be, and we have the request 
elsewhere of Mr. G. V. Speaight for further 
information upon the side-lines of toy 
theatre publishers. 

Mr. H. C. ANpREws has kindly drawn 
attention to the four examples he has found 
in the Hertford Museum, and the advertise- 
ments in the Illustrated London News. 


From Hopwood’s ‘Living Pictures, 
by R. B. Forster, BSc., Barrister- 
atLaw, 1915, I find that this subject 
was first treated of in  Ptolemy’s 


‘Optics’ A.D. 130 of which there are only 
two copies (Latin translations through the 
Arabic) in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris; and a more perfect example in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Up to the end 
of the eighteenth century no progress was 
made in the application of the principle 
of persistence. The character of eighteenth 
century knowledge is well summed up in 
Abbé Nollet’s ‘ Lecons de Physiques’ 1765, 
tome 5.’ 

The first effort appears to have been the 
Stereoscopic Company’s “Optic Wonder” on 
the idea of the revolving penny which took 
the form of the dazzling top, In 1826 came the 
invention of the Thaumatrope by Dr. Paris 
or Wollaston which consisted of a cardboard 
disc, on one side of which was a bird and 
the other a cage, by the twirling of which 
the bird entered the cage. In 1832 Plateau’s 
Phenakistoscope and Stamsfer’s Stoboscope 
(which Snell in 1835 calls the Phantascope 
or the Kaleidorama). In 1836 Roget’s 
Anorthoscope, in 1856 Ross’s Kalotrope and 
Faraday’s Wheel. 

Devignes in 1860 patented the Zoétrope 
(directly derived from the Phenakistoscope, 
and subsequently called also the Zootrope or 
Wheel of Life) though not naming it. 

The year 1867, however, saw a Patent No. 
64,117 issued in the United States, to William 
E. Lincoln, of Providence, U.S.A., for the 
self-same contrivance under the name of 
Zoétrope, apparently the first use of the 
word. Since 1853 six patents for other 








machines having been already taken out. 

I looked up the advertisements to which 
Mr. ANDREWS refers in the J/lustrated Lon- 
don News, which are in ghastly small print. 

His note is a helpful one, and if other 
people would write as he, it might be pos- 
sible to get a complete record of Clarke’s 
publications, and history. In certain cases 
I could augment his subjects, for instance 
Boy’s Own Panoramas from 11 to 15, Little 
Showman from 15 to 16, Little Modeller 
from 21 to 64, 

I see in the Catalogue of sale .of the E. P. 
Prior collection (Marks, late Bishops) St. 
George and the Dragon and The 
Roadside Inn, and wonder if these were of 
the same calibre. 

CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


. HEN IN DOUBT, DO NOWT” 
(clxxxvi. 116)—A Latin version (not 
in ‘ King’) may be found in Jeremy Bent- 
ham, ‘ Works’ (ed. Bowring, x, 260): Quod 
dubitas ne feceris, Can this be traced farther 
back? 
H. A. ANp Ep. 
PRINTERS’ TERMS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE (clxxxvii.. 59, 175).— 
“ Dissed” and “dished” are still univer- 
sally used by compositors for “ distributed.” 
Another colloquialism from the same source 
is “ gone dis.”, meaning to have become 
bankrupt or, of a business, to have closed 
down. 
J. A. BIRKBECK. 


NADAR, BALLOONIST (clxxxvii. 148, 

241).—In his interesting book on Jules 
Verne (the Cresset Press, London, 1940) Ken- 
neth Abbott at p. 46 says “Then he took 
himself off to the Cercle de Presse Seienti- 
fique, where he became more intimate with 
Felix Tournachon, known to Paris as Nadar. 
Nadar was a jack-of-all-trades, writer, caric- 
aturist, wit, traveller, photographer, and 
aeronaut, In 1862 he was thinking of build- 
ing a huge balloon . . . Jules was interested.” 

WADIMAR. 


HIGHLAND TARTANS (clxxxvii. 37).— 

Interesting information will be found in 
Mclan’s ‘Costumes of the Clans of Scot- 
land,’ by James Logan, Glasgow, David 
Bryce & Son, 1899, reprinted from the . 
original work published by Ackermann and 
Co., 1845, of which I have.a copy. 


WADIMAR. 


+s 
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The Library. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Matthew 
«Arnold. (Milford. 5s: net,) 


eqT is too easy nowadays to miss some of 
¢ the benefits which the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press confers, as if “doing good by 
stealth,” on constant readers. .. Improve- 
ments creep into the new editions of the 
standard authors, and one discovers them 
by chance, The Matthew Arnold of 1943 
is an instance, which ought to’ téase to be 
one; for its revision and enlargement form 
a really remarkable and illu®mmating work 
of editing. We are given all’ the poems 
. that Arnold ever printed (and ‘there is not 
much which surviving mariuscript has to 
..add), with means of finding what at-one date 
and another he thought their text should be. 
Anyone who has hunted down-copies of 
‘Stray Leaves,’ 1875, and The-Century. Guild 
poor ot Ara 1887, so as to possess more 





poe of. Arnold than his neighbour, may 
“now for that matter give*them, away. 
There is one disadvantage in this com- 
plete collection. Arnold’s translations from 
the Iliad*are duly included, and gain prom- 
inence, How did he bring off such com- 
monplace non-metre, besides the abolition 
of the poetry? But this is a minor point. 
Far above it arises the blessing of having 
here that last series of elegies, on the dogs 
Geist and Kaiser, the canary Matthias, and 
Dean Stanley. The. Dean was nobly 
mourned; yet the other poems are more 
moving—at least, they bring us Matthew 
Arnold contemplating the mystery of things 
from an angle that we are glad he did 
not lose. The greater poetry is elsewhere, 
but this is intimate. Even the Marguerite 
poems are guarded—these are the thing 
itself. If we had been on the scene at 
Hastings when Matthew bought Matthias 
from the “ French canary-merchant old ” we 
‘should not have the moment as he gives it 
us in perfect easy art. The edition proves, 
and here there is complaint against the poet’s 
de, that he never wrote a poem on his 
oments during the inspection of schools. 
*- [An Oxford scholar tells. us that you have only to 


read Arnold’s hexameters-as prose to find what ad- 
mirable prose they are—Ep:] - 





The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official Or i 
of the.Society of Genealogists. Volaey 
September 1944. No. 11. Free to Menme 
bers. Non members 3s. : 


R.-Geoffrey White leads off with a vali 
able article réviewing the evidence cg 

cerning “those* Companions of the Conm™ 
queror whose presence at the Battle of 
Hastings could. Be considered certain.” ’ 
best authorities "Seem to restrict them 
about a couple of dozen, an estimate co 
flicting a little with the three hundred ang. 
fifteen names insgribed on the tablet @ 
Falaise in 1931, and rather chilling those of 
us who may think our ancestors “ came over 
with the Conqueror.” Mr. Sharpe Franey 
who is in charge of the Lancashire Coifity 
Record Office, established at Preston in 1940, 
gives a condensed account of the classes of ” 
document there most likely to aid “the 
genealogist. It is to be hoped that” 
counties will eventually concentrate % 
historical material in this way, and make 
equally accessible. Mr. Hugh Gillespie deals 
with the brothers Paul and Andrew Bayr 
Elizabethan aldermen of London, th 
careers and famif¥eennectionsy Ther A 
further equally interesting articles, as well 
as the customary lists of printed and mani- 
script accessions to the Society’s li 
readers’ queries, etc., that tempt to 
all of us who have problems of our 
to which -we know some other fellow 
ably has the clue. 
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friends which readers may like to send to h 
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